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ABSTRACT 

The study, involving 31 mothers of handicapped 
children enrolled in North Carolina preschools, addressed the 
parents' perspectives on preschool services for themselves and their 
children. A two-phase interview strategy was used in which the 
parents were treated as "experts" who would provide answerS'^to the 
previously identified broad research questions. In Phase I, open 
ended interviews were conducted to identify the themes, patterns, and 
the range of responses which characterize how parents dafine and 
describe preschool services. The information gathered in the open 
ended interviews was used to develop a quantitative rating scale 
which was administered in Phase II of the study. All of the ^ 
interviews were audiotaped and transcribed on unisort cards. Results^- 
were drawn from three sources of data — the open-ended interviews, 
the frequency counts and percentages from the Phase II quantitative 
rating measure, and direct quotes of parents. Data were categorized 
in terms of parent perceptions of child needs prior to placement, 
benefits and drawbacks for parents in regard to their child's 
potential, opportunities to engage in parent activities, attitudes 
toward parent activities, and parents' perceptions of an ideal 
preschool. Among findings were that the most salient issue for 
parents is the importance of having a warm, sensitive, and well 
trained teacher who is able and willing to communicate frequently 
with the parents; that parents have definite needs which influence 
their choice of preschool, including services for themselves and 
logistical arrangements; and that almost all of the parents preferred 
having some sort of role in their child's education. (SW) 
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Introduction 



The provisions In Public Liw 94-142, which has formed the framework 
of contemporary special education, represent a significant change toward 
parent Involvement at the preschool level. This law stipulates that 
parents be Involved In their child's educational program as a decision- 
maker, through participation In the writing and approval of their child's 
Individualized Education Program (lEP). This decision-making role for 
parents represents a gradual departure from early efforts at parent 
Involvement which operated on a family deficit model with professionals 
teaching parents the "correct" way to teach and care for their children 
(Gordon, 1970). This new approach honors the parent's right to decide 
whit are appropriate services for themselves and their children and 
changes the balance of power among educators and parents. As profession- 
als Identify the need to approach "parents as partners" In various 
decision-making situations, whether at a program or state level or In 
an lEP conference. It Is clear that the values, needs, and goals which 
parents bring to an Intervention situation must be Identified. Identi- 
fication of parent perspectives Is an Important first step In attempting 
to direct the expansion of services to parents dictated by P.L. 94-142 
and helping parents assume their new decision-making role. 
Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of the study was to address this broad Issue of parent's 
perspectives on preschool services for themselves and their child. A 
review of the existing literature In this area Indicated that numerous 
models for preschool parent Involvement have been described. This review 
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also Indicated that survey studies have shown parents to be hlghly*^ 
satisfied with the parent services they have received (Hideo, 1972; 
6a telle, 1976). The body of knowledge missing In the literature Is 
specific, Indepth Information about parents* perspectives on services. We 
recognized that the first stage In addressing this question was to design 
an exploratory study which would Identify the rel event concepts and 
hypotheses In this regard. We wanted to look beyond our professional 
notions as to what constitutes a successful parent Involvement program 
at the preschool level and to determine how parents, as consumers of 
services, describe their experiences. What do parents describe as being 
the benefits and drawbacks to services they receive? How do they per- 
ceive their role In the Intervention process? What are their likes and 
dislikes In terms of activities offered to them? We felt It was 
Important to look at these questions regarding parent Involvement within 
the context of the total preschool experience. For Instance, how Impor- 
tant are activities for parents relative to other types of services 
offered to the child? 

Hethod 

Subjec ts 

Thirty-one mothers whose handicapped children are enrolled In pre- 
school s In North Carolina agreed to participate In this study. Fourteen 
of the 31 families had placed their handicapped child In a specialized 
preschool program serving only handicapped children; 17 families had 
chosen a malnstreamed preschool program. All families met the criteria 
of having a 3-6 year old child who had been enrolled In the preschool 
for at least 6 months and who Is handicapped In the mild to moderate 
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range. Handicaps represented Include mental retardation, physical 
handicaps, visual itnpairments, and hearing impairments. 
Research Design 

The research design which we selected for the study is a two-phase 
Interview strategy. This methodology is drawn from the phenomonlogical 
tradition in which the subjects under study, in this case parents as 
consumers of services, were treated as the "experts" who would provide 
us with answers to the previously identified broad research questions. 
We felt these answers would help us lay the groundwork for conducting 
further studies in an ecologically valid fashion. 

The primary purpose of the first interview, which will be referred 
to as the Phase I open-ended interview, was to identify the themes, 
patterns and the range of responses which characterize how parents define 
and describe preschool services and their choices in this regard. Speci*- 
fled topics, drawn from our research questions, formed the framework of a 
preliminary guide. However, In keeping with the stated purposes of the 
study, we wanted to remain open to unanticipated issues and concerns which 
emerged from the parents. Therefore, the qualitative information from 
these Phase I Interviews was analyzed in an ongoing fashion and used to 
develop an operationally defined analysis outline based upon issues 
identified by the parents with whom I was talking. The information 
gathered in these open-ended interviews was used to develop a quantitative 
rating scale which was administered in Phase II of our study. This 
quantitative scale provided a measure of priority within the range of 
items identified by parents in Phase 1. 
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This then is a brief overview of the research design. This two- 
phase interview strategy is one way of dealing with the need to let the 
relevant information emerge from the data. At the same time it yields 
a standard set of information from each subject as well as a priority 
ranking of information. Both the qualitative and the quantitative 
information can be used for describing the group* s responses, as well 
as for making comparisons between the mainstreamed and specialized groups. 

Proce_dures 

At this point I would like to go into some detail on the pro- 
cedures we developed for carrying out this interview strategy. These 
procedures, as far as we could determine have not been described In the 
literature by others using open-ended interviews as an assessment measure. 

There are 2 major problems inherent in using open-ended interviews 
as an assessment measure: 1) data management - how to manage the vast 
amounts of information; and 2) data analysis - how to transform this 
wedlth of qualitative information into discrete units for ana^^ysls In a 
systematic and reliable fashion. This is particularly difficult when 
there is little preliminary data to guide the generation of hypotheses. 
11 one accepts the premise that the respondents are the "experts" who 
will define for >;pu the relevant hypotheses* then one hesitates to impose 
one*s own a p riori categories onto the data. At the same time there Is 
need for a standard set of information from each respondent and the 
need for some sort of analysis outline to use in describing information 
«ui(J contrast imj groups. 
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The way we chose to deal with the problem of data manasement and 
analysis was by using unlsort cards. All of the interviews were audio- 
taped and transcribed onto these cards. After the transcriptions were 
made I read over each Interview three tiroes, underlining, numbering, and 
coding all conments i^ich I judged to be relevant to the reserach 
questions. In the early stages of interviewing, there were many cownents 
which I judged to be relevant but which did not fit Into our existing 
categories. These conrents were placed into an 

"Uncoded category" and evaluated as to what newly defined category they 
night represent. These uncoded conments formed the basis for the 
emerging categories not originally anticipated by the investigators, 
but Identified by parents. 

An independent coder who is an expert in the field 
read the transcripts and coded the comments which 

I had numbered in the same fashion. At this stage disagreements on coded 
coninents and the designation of new categories for uncoded conments were 
discussed and resolved as a means of operationally defining categories. 
Based upon sources such as Glaser & Strauss, researchers who have used 
qualitative data to generate categories, we expected to reach a "satura-, 
tion point". That is, a point when no new categories seemed to emerge 
and the categories which had been developed were clearly defined. We 
arbitrarily set a criterion of 5 interviews elapsing without relevant but 
unclassifiable information emerging as being this "saturation point." 
When "saturation" was reached we calculated reliability on the following 
4 interviews coding into the now operationally defined analysis outline. 
RpH.ibility ranged from .94 to .93. 
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At this point it was necessary to go back and recode all the 
previous interviews into the finalized analysis outline. After this 
had been done, the designated codes for each conment could be punched 
into the unisort cards. By usln^ a long knitting needle all conments 
pertaining to each broad category could be easily retrieved and examined. 
The next step was to do this in order to develop a coding scheme to 
use for final analysis of the open-ended interviews. This coding scheme 
then represents a final distillation of the wealth of open^nded inter- 
view information. The other product resulting from the examination of 
specific conments within the broad categories was the development of 
the rating scale which we used in Phase II of our study. 

Results 

The results that I would like to share with you today represent data 
derived from 3 sources. One source if data from the categorical analysis 
of the Phase I open-ended Interviews; another source if the frequency counts 
and percentages from the Phase II quantitative rating measure, and the 3rd 
source if direct quotes from parents. 

Facto rs Influencing P arent's Ch oice of a Pre school Placement 

In our open-*ended interviews with parents, one of the areas we explored 
with them was how they reached a decision in regard to selecting a preschool 
for their child— e.g., exactly what factors Influenced parents in their 
choice. For example, we were interested in the importance of parent 
activities in their selection, relative to other factors. Two major cate- 
gories emerged within this broad area as influencing parents' choice o^ a 
preschool: they are parents' perceptions of their children's needs prior to 
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placement, and^ parents' perceptions of their own needs prior to placenient. 

Parent Perceptions of Child Needs Prior to P lacement. He identified 
5 sub-categories Mithin the category of Parent Perceptions of Child Needs 
Prior to Placement. Characteristics of the staff were a big factor in 
Insert Table 1 

this regard (Sub-Category A) . Parents specifically mentioned the teacher's 
warmth and sensitivity, the teacher's acceptance of their handicapped 
child* and the training teachers had received as being of great 
Importance. Other factors consistently mentioned within this category were 
the availability of Individualized Instruction (Sub-category 6), the 
availability of special services and adaptive physical facilities (Sub- 
category C), the program's ability to enhance their child's developmental 
progress (Sub-category D), and the program's ability to provide their 
child with exposure to the "real world" (Sub-category E). 

Parent Perceptions of their own Needs at Choice Point . Parents also 
described many needs of their own which affected their choice of preschools. 
Using our analysis procedures, we identified 4 sub-categories within the 
area of parent needs. Some parents described or Implied the need for services 
Insert Table 2 

for themselves (Sub-category A). For Instance, some parents described a 
period of confusion and emotional upset which they were experiencing at 
the time that they were seeking a preschool for their child. Some described 
the need for specific training in helping them work with their child. Some 
stated that they felt the need for opportunities to share experiences with 
other parents with common concerns. 
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I'artMil.. dlso described the need to not be involved at times (Sub-cateqory B). 
Several ..others talked about the pressure they felt to work constantly 
with their handicapped child when he was at home. One mother stated to me: 

"You can't just sit him down and say, 'Here, 

He here for a whole day.' You feel like you 

have to help them do things." 
Another mother stated it this way: 

"I think you always are going to feel more pressure 
if your little one is handicapped, there's no way 
around it. When you get a little one that doesn't 
do anything until you're the catalyst. .. 1 t almost 
becomes an obt^ess ion. .. because you feel like ne'd 
be sitting there, and you know that you're either 9':1r.n 
to sew... or you could get him to learn his 'k' sounds..." 
These comments front a third mother indicate the extent to v^ich some 
nothers are ready for a break from the responsibilities of child care 
during school hours. She stated: 

"A lot of times I get tired of having a role - god, I 
don't want to solve that - I'm paying you to take him 
for 3 hours and lady make It work. Maybe that's a 
nasty attitude toward teachers but I kind of feel that 
way sometimes. It's not worth it to me if I have to 
figure it out - I might as well have him with me at 
those times." 

This last quote reflects a theme which is repeated again and again 

throughout these interviews: parent concern over teacher characteristics. The 
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competencies of teachers are seen as being important not only in facilitating 
their child's developmental progress, but also as affecting the parent's 
ability to relax and enjoy a break from their child. One parent stated: 

"You've got to have a staff that is smarter than you... 

I'm no genious, I mean, my background is giving enemas... 

but you'vot got to know that the people that are teaching 

your child know their stuff." 
Another sub-category within "parent needs" which influenced their 
choice of type of placewnt relates to concerns parents have in regard to 
their child's peer"group (Sub-category C). Some parents talked about their 
reluctance to have their child attend a special preschool, especially if 
the word "mental retardation" was associated with the school's name or 
reputation. This quote from the mother of a hearing-impaired preschooler 
illustrates this concern: 

"We didn't fee! that he was retarded. One of our 

choices was the Center for Retarded 

Children. We were having enough pain as it was; 

we didn't feel that we could handle saying that 

he was going there." 
This feeling was shared by other mothers whose children were not mentally 
retarded. 

The option of choosing a traditional mainstreamed preschool program 
presented a different set of concerns to some parents. In regard to that 
choice, some parents described how hurt they would feel to see their child 
teased or rejected by his nonhandicapped peers. Even if the child was 
oblivious to the rejection, parents stated that they would feel personally 
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hurt. These cuncerns have implications for placer»ent decisions. 

Other factors which influenced parents' choices of programs illus- 
trated practical down to earth needs (Sub-category 0). Cost of program, 
convenience for parents and the need for daycare were cofmonly expressed parent 
needs . 

It is interesting to note that in certain cases parents are faced 
with situations in which their needs and their children's needs are in- 
compatible. One mother described to me how her needs for a parent sup- 
port group were sacrificed because she felt it more important that her 
daughter's need for language models be met by choosing a mainstreamed preschool 
situation. She said: 

"I'm satisfied with Katherine's needs being met, but 

as far as mine, I'm not. I do not get to share 

experiences with other mothers about our children, 

and when I say ou£ children, I'm thinking more 

in the vein of handicapped children, the special 

th ings that come up. " 

l^nw parents resolve these Hilomas is fln arefl vorthy of f'jrthrr 
research. Our interviews suggest that parents often do as this mother did; 
that is, choose a preschool which offered what her daughter needed. When 
asked about her own needs this mother stated she just had to adjust to 
what the school had to offer. These kinds of coirwents were frequent 
enough so that we created a category which we called "Adjustment Period 
to Current Preschool." Within that category the following 6 types of 
adjustment situations were identified: difficulty getting to know other 
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parents, proMems associated with having a teacher who was not used to 
dealing with handicapped children, difficulty of having other children in 
the school be frightened of or teasing the handicapped child, and adjusting 
to the absence of or a different sort of parent involvement. Parents 
were asked to indicate in the Phase II rating scale If they had experienced 
these situations at their child's preschool as a way for us to examine the 
frequency of these events. The problem which was most frequently experienced 
by these parents was the difficulty connected with having a teacher who was 
not used to dealing with handicapped children. This emphasizes again the 
impact which the preschool teacher has on the parents' satisfaction. It 
is also interesting to note that parents whose children are in mainstreained 
placements more frequently reported experiencing adjustment problems related 
to the teacher and other children in the class than did those whose children 
are in specialized placements. 

Be nefits and Drawbacks for Parents in re ga rd to thei r Child's Pre sxhooj^ . 
Another area which we explored with parents in the open-ended interviews 
was what they perceived as being the benefits and drawbacks to their 
child's preschool for themselves. Looking at the sub-categories we 
Insert Table 3 

identified within the Benefits and Drawbacks, one can see that these are 
similar to the sub-cateqories identified in the cateQorV of Parent Heeds. 
Category A - parent-professional relationship - is one which was not 
specifically described by parents as a need they had, although a good 
'itdff was definitely emphasized as being an important factor in their 
<hi)iip. The importance of a good parent-profpssinn,^ 1 relationship wds 
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eriiijfidb ized again and again by parents; we will see more clearly its 
importance when we look at the data from the Phc^se II Rating Scale. 

Parent Act iv i ties . In talking with parents about their child's 
preschool, often they mentioned and if they didn't, I asked them about 
specific parent activities that were part of the school program. The 
different activities which parents described in the Phase I open-ended 
interview were grouped into 8 categories. On the Phase II rating scale 
parents were asked 2 questions in regard to these 8 types of activities: 
1) does the opportunity to engage in the activity exist at their child's 
school, 2) and how much they liked or disliked participating in this 
activity generally. 



Insert Figure 1 



Opport unities to Engage in Parent Activities . Figure 1 
indicates the percentage of preschool s in our sample which provide oppor- 
tunities for parents to engage in each type of activity. You will note 
that the opportunity to engage in all of the identified activities existed 
in the majority of preschools. In fact Activity #8 is the only one which 
was not present in all preschools and #8 is the opportunity to have no role 
at al 1 if one so desires. 

We anticipated that the activities available to parents would differ 
in the specialized and ma inst reamed preschools. Our data indicates that 
in this sample that is generally not the case. Some differences do occur; 
Insert Figure 2 

d greater number of mainstreamed preschools offer parents opportunities 
to t'ntjdge in volunteer activities outside the classroom, such as driving 
in field trips, than do specialized preschools, A greater number of 
M)tM i/fMi iire'-.chool'. olfnr iMivnt^ the opportunity to have no role if they 
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so desire than do mainstreamed preschool s. However, on the other 6 
activities the frequencies are very similar. 
toward Parents Acti vities 
We collected information on parents' attitudes towards these 8 types 
of activities by asking them to rate each one on a scale from 1-5, indicating 
the extent to which they liked or disliked the activities, whether or not 
the opportunity to engage in them currently existed. 

Insert Figure 3 

Figure 3 indicates the percentage of parents rating each type of 
activity positively. That is, those who stated they either "liked" or 
"liked very much" the activity, as opposed to either "disliking", "disliking 
very nwch" or "not being sure" how they felt about it. The majority of 
parents felt positive about all of the activities, except #8, which is 
having no role at all. You will note that activities #4, 5, 6, * 7 got 
the highest ratings from parents. If you will remember numbers 4, 5, & 6 - 
parent training, parent support groups, and information contacts with 
teachers - were those which were spontaneously identified by parents in the ooen- 
ended interviews as being benefits to their child's program, when thpy existpd 
and drawbacks when they did not exist. This high rating 
is not that surprising. Activity # 7 does not follow this 
pattern and represents an interesting piece of information. 
Not one parent rnentioned the responsibility of helping the teacher 
and other children understand her child's handicap as a benefit in the 
open-ended interview. In fact one parent specifically stated that in her 
child's mainstreamed program she was expected to perform this activity and 
she didn't like it. Other parents implied a dislike for the role by 
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describing how glad they were that their child's teacher could cope 
without their help. Therefore, it was not anticipated that as many 
parents would rate this activity as highly as they did. It may be that 
parents enjoy the opportunity to perform this function but do not like 

situations in which the teacher cannot manage without the parent's help. 
The information on Activity #7 also illustrates another point which is 
important - that is, there is tremendous variability in parents' attitudes 
toward involvement opportunities. On all the activities except 16, 
which is informal contact with teachers, the range of responses was fror 
dislike to like. In otherwords, §6 was the only one which received a 
positive rating by all 31 mothers. To illustrate this variability toward 
the more structured parent activities I would like to share some quotes 
with you from 2 highly educated middle class mothers with similar backgrounds 
and experiences. Both mothers were moving from programs with parent support 
groups to programs which did not have these groups. One mother's response 
to the switch was this: 

"I cried for 2 rronths last spring - I knew what was 

going to happen. I didn't know it would be as 

drastic. I was hoping that there would be some 

type of parental support but it just didn't happen." 

In contrast, this mother's response to my question of what was it 
like not having a parent group was: "It is definitely refreshing." 
She went on to say: 

"You really feel bad for the professionals that want 
to help you hut don't know how. You know - the psy- 
chologists and the social workers have this concept 
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that every parent with a handicapped child wants to 
talk about it all the time - that's garbage!" 
She goes on to describe what several other mothers indicated - an 
evolving set of needs which in turn are reflected in different attitudes 
toward parent activities at different points in tin>e: 

•'When he was first born we really got involved, and 
it was tremendously beneficial. But now I just want 
to dr.iw back and make sure that this little guy gets 
it at home. When you're putting in so much time that 
your family is no longer benefitting from it then it's 
time to quit and let somebody else do it... that's 
where we got. " 

Another mother exoressed these changing sentiments towards mother groups: 

"It was good at that time, and I think I'll always 

have a feeling for those mothers because we got so 

close, but I don't miss it now. 1 don't feel the 
need for it. I may when he gets older and there are 

more problems." 

As a way of gaining more information in regard to the evolving 
attitudes described by some parents, we ran a correlation on the age 
of child, the number of previous services the family had received and 
their positive ratings of the 8 parent activities. The results showed 
that having been involved in a previous intervention or preschool 
program was negatively correlated with a positive rating on activity #4 
(parent training) and activity #5 (parent counseling). This correlation 
supports what parents have described anecdotally. It suggests that past 
experience rather than aqe of child determine current attitudes towards^ 
parent train^nq activities and support groups. This hypothesis is one 
whnh ,huu!'l in further r«'MMr«li .tu.Ju". 
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In addition to rating each role, parents were asked to identify the 
role which they most preferred and the role which they least preferred. 

Insert Figures 4 & 5 
Most parents seemed to agree on their intense likes and dislikes. Role 
#6, informal contact with teachers, once again proved to be the favorite 
role for the majority of mothers. Sixty-five percent of the mothers chose 
this as their favorite role. Having no role at all was the least favorable 
role . 

Parents ' Perceptions of an Id eal Presch ool 

As I mentioned earlier one of the purposes of our study was to identify 
how important are parent activities to parents in relation to the other 
characteristics of their child's preschool. In order to address this 
question I asked parents to describe to me what they thought would be an 
ideal preschool for their child based upon the needs of their family. 

The 6 categories from A-F In Table 4 represent the characteristics w 
Insert Table 4 

parents in the open-ended Interviews described as being important. In 
order to get a priority rating on these items we included this question 
on the Phase II ranking measure. We asked parents to rate each character- 
istic on a scale from 1-4 to indicate importance and then to chose which 
characteristic they felt to be most important and which was least important. 
Insert Figure 6 

Sixty-five percent of the mothers chose teacher characteristics as being 
the fDost important feature of an ideal preschool; 0% chose services for 
parents as being the most important feature. This information seems to 
indicate that within the context of other characteristics, parent involvement 
activities per se are not a top priority for parents. Onto again, teacher 
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characteristics predominate parents' concerns. 

SuniMry 

In sinming up the information that I have shared with you I want to 
emphasize that the parents I Interviewed varied tremendously as far as 
their needs, preferences and perspectives in terms of their children's 
preschool s. However, within that broad range of responses, certain themes 
and patterns were evident. Parents have very definite 
needs which influence their choice of preschool - some relate to special 
services for themselves such as counseling, parent training support and 
parent support groups. Other concerns are unrelated to any kind of 
specific parent activities and have more to do with logistical arrange- 
ments, such as cost, convenience, and daycare arrangements. In fact, 
many parents state an overwhelming need to let professionals take over 
their child's educational program for a portion ot the day so they can 
relax and have time for themselves. This doesn't Indicate that parents 
are abdicating their responsibility. Almost all of the parents in our 
sample prefer having some sort of role in their child's education. The 
most popular format for that role seems to be frequent informal exchanges 
with their child's teacher during which information can be shared in a 
give and take fashion. As far as specific parents activities are concerned 
the data suggests that parents have an evolving set of needs and preferences 
in this regard, based upon past experiences with such services. 

The most salient issue for parents - the theme which is repeated 
again and again throughout the interviews - is the importance of having 
A warm, sensitive and well -trained teacher who is able and willing to 
conmunicate frerjuently with the parents. From thr parents' point of view, 
n»i'. f'.rn .if parcpr ir.v;)1 vrniwrit t.ikr*', iircc piiniM r f /I't .jll ofhrrs. 
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1 want to emphasize again that the purpose of this study was not to 
test hypotheses^ but was to generate themes to guide further study. 
Because of the sensitivity of this methodology to the research problem as 
it is defined by those who have the most experience with it, parents of 
preschoolers, I feel that the themes, patterns and perspectives which have 
emerged from the data are relevant and meaningful. In addition, the 
procedures which were developed for dealing with the problems of data 
management and analysis provide a measure of scientific rigor to the 
process. This type of research is difficult and time consuming. . .certainly 
not as easy as designing a questionnaire; but it represents a necessary 
first step at this initial stage of the research process. 
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Table I 



Categories Ua!.ed on Rha^e One Interviews 



I, Child's needs Prior to Placement 

A. Characteristics of staff 

1. Attitudes toward handicapped child (e.g., v/arm, loving, 
supporting, sensitive) 

2. Training (e.n., specially trained to work with handi- 
capped child) 

B. Individualized instruction 

1, Specialized materials 

2. Individual or snail group attention 

C. Specialized services (e.g., FT, OT, speech) 

1, Availability of services 

2. Adaptive physical facilities 

D. Developmental pronress 

1 General (e.g., child needs help in many areas) 

2. Cofniiwnication (If non-specific, code in languaoe develop- 
ment) , 

a. Articulation 

b. Language development 

3. Motor . 

4. Self-help (e.g., feeding, toileting) 

5. Socialisation 

a. Interaction with others 

1. !leed for contact with normal peers 

2. Meed for contact with handicapped peers 

3. Contact with others in general 

h. Discipline (e.g., structure, routine, consistency) 

6. Self-concept and motivation 

I Adaptive behavior (e.g., independence from mother and hocr.e; 
adaptation to the "real world"; preparation for mainstreaming 
In the future). 
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Table 2 



Categories Based on Phase One Interviews 



IV. par«»nt Needs Prior to Placerwnt 

A. Parent Involvement 

1. Parent is experiencing personal problems (emotional upset, 
guilt, nerves) 

2. parent needs parent training (help in understanding, 
teaching, and disciplining and coping with child) 

3. parent would like opportunity to share experiences 
with other parents 

B. parent needs professional 1 wolveinent so parent can relax and 
have time for self 

C. Parent concerns In regard to child's peer group 

1. Handicapped peers (parent expresses concern about the 
stigma for self of child associating with handicapped 
children) 

2. Nonhandicapped peers (expresses hurt she would feel to 
see her child rejected) 

0. Logistical needs 

1. Cost of program (free lunches, sliding scales) 

2. Convenience (proximity to home, is transportation available, 
will parent nerd to coordinate sppcjdl services) 

3. Meed for day care (are thd school hours fJexilile, are 
summer programs included) 
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Table 3 

Categories Base^ on Phase One Interviews 



[benefits for Parents at Current Placement 

A. Parent-professional relationship-good copmunicat^on between 
parent and staff (parents are kept informed , staff is open to 
parents* suggestions) 

B. Parent involvement 

1. Staff offers counseling and emotional support to parent 
(e.g. , help In making future placement decisions) 

2. Parent training and skill development 

(help in understanding, teaching and coping with child) 

3. Parent support groups and relationships with other 
parents (opportunity to meet different folks) 

C. Parent can relax and have time for self 

0. Positive effect of peer group 

1. Handicapped peers (parent can better accc^pt child's handi- 
cap after exposure to group to handicapped children) 

2. Nonhandicapped peers (parent has broadened perspective and 
more understanding of other parents after exposure to non- 
handicapped children) 

1. Logistical benefits 

1. Cost of program (free lunches, sliding scales) 

2. Convpnicnce (proximity to home, is transportation evailable, 
v/ill p<jrent need to coordinate special services) 

3. Day care provided (are school hours flexible, arc sumner 
programs included) 



[Jrdv/bticks for parents at Current Placement 

A. Pcirent-professi onal relationship-poor communication between 

parent and staff 
IJ. Parent involvement 

1- Inadequate opportunities for parent to 

develop skills in working with child 
2. Absence of parent support groups 



C. Negative effect of peer group 
1 . hand icapped peers 
?. nonhandicapped peers 

I), lofjistictil problpiir, 
1 . cost of proi\ron 

?. intonvcnif'ncp (transportation is inadPC|UiTle or not available, 
()iirent must coordinate service*;, pro(|»ai't is not close lo 
hor'(') 

3. Ahsc'fKP of day rare (fu) oi tersclinol or surtncr progroias) 




Table 4 

Categories Based on Phase One Interviews 



VII. Ideal Preschool Described by Parents 

A. Characteristic of staff 

1. Attitudes toward handicapped child 

-(e.g., warm, loving, supporting) 

2. Training (e.g., specially trained to work 

with handicapped child) 

B. Individualized instruction 

1 . Specialized niaterials 

2. Individual or small group attention 

C. Specialized services 

1. availability of services 

2. coordination of services 

3. adaptive physical facilities 

D. Integration of handicapped and nonhandicapped children 

E. Parent Involvement 

K. Wants same as presently receiving 
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Parent Involvement Roles 
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Table 2 



Categories Based on Phase One Interviews 



IV. Parent Needs Prior to Placerwnt 

A. Parent Involvement 

1. Parent is experiencing personal prohlpnis (emotional upset 
0»»Mt, nerves) * 

2. Parent needs parent training (help in understanding, 
teaching, and disciplining and coping with child) 

3. Parent would like opportunity to shape experiences 
with other parents 

B. Parent needs professional i ivolVoment so parent can relax and 
have time for self 

C. Parent concerns in regard to child's peer group 

1. Handicapped peers (parent expresses concern about the 
stigma for self of child associating with handicapped 
children) 

2, Honhandicapped peers (expresses hurt she would feel to 
see her child rejected) 

0. Logistical needs 

1. Cost of program (free lunches, sliding scales) 

2. Convenience (proximity to home, is trdnsportation available, 
will parent need to coordinate special services) 

3. heed for day care (are tho school hours flexible, are 
summer programs included) 
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Table 3 

Categories Based on Phase One Interviews 



V. Uenefits for Porents at Current Placement 

A. Parent- professional relaticnship<good comunication between 
paren'c and staff (parents are kept informed . staff is open to 
parents ' suggestions) 

B. Parent involvement 

1. Staff offers counseling and emotional support to parent 
(e.g.. help in making future placement decisions) 

2. Parent training and skill development 

(help in understanding, teaching and coping with child) 

3. Parent support groups and relationships with other 
parents (opportunity to meet different folks) 

C. Parent can relax and have time for self 

D. Positive effect of peer group 

1. Handicapped peers (parent can better accc^pt child's handi- 
cap after exposure to group to handicapped children) 

2. Nonhandicapped peers (parent has broadened perspective and 
more understanding of other parents after exposure to non- 
handicapped children) 

C. Logistical benefits 

1. Cost of program (free lunches, sliding scales) 

2. Convenience (proximity to home, is transportation available, 
will parent need to coordinate special services) 

3. Day care provided (are school hours flexible, are sumnor 
programs included) 



VI. (Jrawbacks for parents at Current Placement 

A. Pcirent-professional relationship-poor communication between 
parent and staff 

B. Parent involvenrcnt 

1- Inadequate opportunities for parent to 

develop skills in working with child 
2. Absence of parent support groups 



C. Negative effect of peer group 
1 . hand icapped peers 
?. nonfuind icapped peers 

I). 1 Ofjistitiil prohleiii'i 
1 . COS t of proqran 

?. inconvenience- ( transpert.it ion is inadecjUtTte or not available, 
[hi rent imist toordin.tle sei vices, progrom is not close to 
hore) 

3. Ahst'nf{» of (l<iy tdre (no aiterschool or sminer programs) 
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